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does not follow that a given interval refers to the same notes. ^It
does, when all previous intervals are identical, or when the varia-
tions amount to nothing, by cancelling out the new rises and falls.

It is clear from the above instances that we may use these
formulas and transcriptions not merely to say, as the musical
authorities do, that two tunes resemble each other, but precisely
how they resemble and differ; and that without a costly process in
print. We can submit the proof to any average intelligence for
acceptance or refutation. We can readily classify and conveniently
compare melodies, and relate the notes as closely as we please with
the words. The formula for the melodic contour is independent
of key, pitch, time, and accidents, and we can readily discount
ornamentation by noting whether the new intervals alter the rela-
tive positions of the old. They will not do so if they sum up to
nothing, or if they occupy such places as the beginning and end of
the phrase.

The broadest affirmation for which the musical evidence can
serve is that European tunes are divided into two classes according
as their basis is the Gregorian or the Byzantine tradition. The
Gregorian chant itself owed something to Byzantium, though it is
difficult to know what, and the notion 'Byzantine music' is hard to
define. It is a theory of music which is not entirely congruent with
the practice of the Greek Church, and though there are numerous
points of contact between Greek folk-song and ecclesiastical music,
there seems to be no reason to treat them as identical.1 What
it amounts to in practice is that the Balkans and Russia form a
musical region in which intervals of less than a semitone occur, and
tunes are liable to arabesque flourishes. Greek tunes are both un-
rhythmic and rhythmic, and use the modes of 're la ut', both
diatonic and chromatic. Concerning the klephtic songs Mme
Merlier informs us that they are unrhythmical; the musical line
is as wavy as may be, and there is similar freedom in execution; the
music does not really admit of being written down. Within this
area the austere recitative manner of the 'junacke pesme' as sung
in the Dinaric Alps and Montenegro contrasts openly with the
elaborate melismas of south Serbia and Bulgaria.3 The remaining
territories resemble the latter in style.

The existence of this Byzantine area of tunes is associated with

* Melpo Merlier, Tragoudia tes Roumeles, Athens, 1931, p. /of.
W. Wunsch, Heldensdnger in Sudosteuropa, Leipzig, 1937.